CHAPTER XX
LAW OFFICER OF THE CROWN
His ACTIVE hostility to the Government bore fruits of
advantage more swiftly than anyone had anticipated. Law-
yers are very useful to their party in opposition, but, when
their party is in office, unless they occupy the position of
Attorney-General or Solicitor-General, their intervention is
not encouraged by the party Whips and their Parliamentary
talents usually lie fallow, or are forgotten. Carson had cer-
tainly saved his own from oblivion. Sir Richard Webster,
who had been Attorney-General in three Administrations,
and, although not a brilliant advocate, probably made more
money at the Bar than any man up to that time, resigned
from his position as Law Officer in May 1900, and became
Master of the Rolls. Sir Robert Finlay, the Solicitor-General,
succeeded him as ce Mr. Attorney," and the Solicitor-
Generalship had to be filled by a newcomer. The choice was
known to lie between Mr. Charles Alfred Cripps, K.C., now
Lord Parmoor, and Carson. By the Whips the appointment
of the former was favoured. For it is interesting, in view of
the future, to record that never for one instant had his loyalty
to the Conservative Whips failed. He had been a constant
and dutiful henchman to the Party machine, whereas Carson
had been a thorn in their flesh. Yet it was to Carson, the late
Liberal Unionist and party rebel, that the appointment went.
Perhaps the great Lord Salisbury is to be credited with a rare
insight into the sort of Conservatism that really lasts. Before
Webster resigned, and when Carson was still refusing the
Conservative Whip, Arthur Balfour sent for the latter and
asked him whether he would consider taking office again
under the Crown. Carson said that there was no reason why
the Conservative Party should offer him anything. Balfour
looked gently into his eyes, and said3 " There are other